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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


We have received the printed extracts 
from the proceedings of this body as far as 
relates to men’s branch. 

We give them with the omission of merely 
routine business. Eps. 


Second-day, Ninth mo. 26th, 1881.—The 
representatives were present except two, who 
forwarded satisfactory reasons for their ab- 
sence. 

Visiting Friends from other Yearly Meet- 
ings presented minutes of unity, as follows: 
Thomas Foulke, a minister from New York ; 
Perry John, a minister from Roaring Creek, 
Pennsylvania, endorsed by Fishing Creek 
Half-year’s Meeting, Pennsylvania ; Rebecca 
John (wife and companion of Perry John), 
also a minister from the same meeting. They 
with others from other Yearly Meetings, who 
are here without minutes, are acceptably 
with us. 

The committee to visit meetings, members 
and others under the direction of the Quar- 
terly Meetings, as recommended by last 
Yearly Meeting, reported as follows: 

“The Committee appointed by Miami 
Quarterly Meeting has held meetings at 
Springboro, Hopewell, Oakland, Wilmington, 

rove, New Vienna, Burlington, Clear Creek, 
Villar’s Chapel (Clermont county, O.) and 
Green Plain—and one member of the com- 
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mittee visited the Friends and Meeting :at 
Goshen, Logan county, O.—appointed and 
attended in all fifteen meetings. The com- 
mittee believe that its labors have been salu- 
tary and generally acceptable to the Friends 
and others visited, who have attended most. 
meetings in considerable numbers. In our 
opinion, the service might be further con- 
tinued with much assurance of peace to the 
laborers and blessing on the labor. 

“On behalf of the committee, 

“ CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH, 
“ EizaBetH M. WARNER.” 

The committee from White Water Quarter 
reported that owing to sickness, inclement 
weather and other causes, it was unable to 
fill the appointment in a committee capacity. 

A concern was opened in this meeting un- 
der a belief that labor is due the smaller 
branches and isolated members within our 
borders. After duly considering the subject, 
a@ committee was appointed to visit, as set 
forth above, advise with and strive to en- 
courage those who may feel disheartened 
and, as ability is given by the Holy Spirit, 
endeavor to strengthen the brethren. The 
committee is authorized to appoint meetings 
as way opens in the truth during their labor 
and report to this meeting next year. 


T hird-day, 27th.—Davis Furnas was ap- 


pointed Clerk and Joseph C. Ratcliff for 
Assistant Clerk. 
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A committee was appointed to unite with 
women Friends in proposing to a future sit- 
ting members to constitute the Representa- 
tive Committee for the ensuing three years. 

The meeting was profitably engaged in the 
consideration of the state of Society b 
reading and answering the Queries ; then ad- 
aoe to meet in joint session with women 

riends at 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon, to 
consider the Indian question and hear the 
proceedings of the Representative Committee. 

Fourth-day, 28th.—In accordance with the 
adjournment of yesterday, men and women 
Friends met in joint session. 

The joint Committee on Indian Affairs 
made the following satisfactory report. The 
meeting united in continuing the committee, 
in order that, should opportunity offer, it 
may labor in any way that may present for 
improving the condition of the oppressed In- 
dian, and report to the meeting next year. 

. Report of the Indian Committee. 

“The past year has been a period of in- 
activity, owing to the fact that your commit- 
tee has had no Indians under its care. We 
have not been unmindful of the importance 
of the subject committed to our charge, but 
have preserved our organization and connec- 
tion with the Central Committee of the seven 
Yearly Meetings, in order to be in readiness 
for - work that our hands might find to do. 

“We were represented in the convention 
of delegates from the seven Yearly Meetings 
held in Baltimore, Tenth month 26th, 1880, 
by Elwood and Mary Ann Brown. 

“The time of the convention was most] 
occupied with reports from tribes over which 
we never had any control, and would not be 
interesting here. 

“The committee having charge of the ad- 
justment of ex-agents’ accounts report the 
account of Agent Painter, formerly of the 
Omaha Reservation, as settled Fourth month 
20th, 1880. 

“ Agent Vore, of Omaha Agency, accounts 
remaining unsettled, Tenth month 5th, 1880 ; 
cash $87.42, property $47.10; with a balance 
of salary due him and unpaid amounting to 
$200. 

“Howard White’s account, under four 
bonds, settled. Exceptions have recently 
been made to his remaining accounts, amount- 
ing to $125. They are mostly clerical errors 
and can be easily settled. By the resignation 
of Howard White, Agent for the Omahas 
and Winnebagoes, our connection with the 
Indian service ended. 

“Another convention of delegates was 
held in Philadelphia, Fifth month 10th, 
1881, in which we were represented by Wil- 
liam Parry. Its committee having charge 
of the bill providing for the allotment of 
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Indian lands in severalty, as homesteads 


in fee simple, reported that H. R. Bill 


No. 5,038, the provisions of which were 
approved by the convention, engaged the 
attention of the U.S. Senate for a num- 
ber of days during the last session of Con- 
gress, but failed to become a law. The sub- 


ject was referred to the Central Executive 


Committee for care and attention. We 
deeply regret the present failure to pass said 
bill, and will endeavor to press its considera- 
tion in the early future, as we believe that 
the permanent settlement of the Indians on 
their lands will greatly guard them from the 
encroachments of the white man and encour- 
age them to improve and enjoy their homes, 
feeling that they will not be taken away 
from them. 

“The Central Executive Committee dele- 
gated a portion of its body in Fifth month 
last to visit the seat of government and as- 
certain what the status of the Society of 
Friends would or will be under the adminis- 
tration of President Garfield. They were 
cordially received by the new Indian Com- 
missioner, Hiram T. Price; and Secretary 
Kirkwood, of the Interior Department. They 
assured our friends that in the future the 
Agent would be the superior officer upon all 
Reservations and that he would not be sub- 


ject to the surveillance of agency employees. 


They were also informed that when vacancies 
occurred our friends would be notified there- 
of,and any one nominated by us would be 
promptly approved as Agent to fill said 
vacancy. 

“ We earnestly hope that the death of our 
beloved President Garfield will not disturb 
the policy above indicated, but that with the 
foundation laid in the past, the future may 
witness a continuance and increase of pro- 
gress in the down-trodden Indian. 

‘For the committee, W. C. Srarr, 

“ Clerk.” 

The Representative Committee presented 
the proceedings of that body for the past 
. which were satisfactory. It also laid 

efore the meeting a memorial for Rebecca 
H. Winder and also a memorial to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

A communication from Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, forwarded by the Representative 
Committee, in regard to the proposition from 
Illinois Yearly Meeting to join in reformatory 
work, was read and referred to a committee. 
They are to report to a future sitting their 


judgment as to what action this meeting 


should take in regard thereto. The commu- 
nication is as follows: 

“The committee to whom was referred the 
proposition from Illinois, report : 


“That they have had the subject under 
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consideration and have conferred by letter 
with the committee of Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing on the same’ subject, and feel with them 
that there might be an advantage at times 
in uniting our efforts for the uplifting of our 
fellow-beings to the elevated plane set be- 
fore us by the Pre-eminent Son of God. 

“And to make practical this concert of 
action, we were united in proposing to the 
Yearly Meeting that it shall authorize its 
Representative Committee to co-operate with 
the Representative or other committees that 
may be appointed for the purpose, by any 
one or all of the Yearly Meetings with which 
we now correspond, or ask the co-operation 
of any or all of them to join with ours, in 
order that our labors may be more effective 
to influence legislative bodies, or in any way 
by united action promote the desired end. 

“And that such work (if any be done) 
shall be reported to each Yearly Meeting, 
in the report of the proceedings of the Rep- 
resentative Committee, and whatever neces- 
sary expenses shall be incurred in carrying 
out the objects and purposes of said com- 
mittee, with the concurrence of the Repre- 
sentative Committee, may be defrayed by 
the Yearly Meeting, as being the concern 
and labor of the whole meeting. 

“On behalf of the committee, 

“ DARLINGTON HoopeEs, 
“ Marta S. TowNnsEND.” 

The memorial for Rebecca H. Winder, 
prepared by Miami Monthly Meeting and 
endorsed by Miami Quarterly Meeting, di- 
rected to the Representative Committee and 
by it forwarded to this meeting, was read, 
approved and directed to be printed with the 
mibputes. 

The memorial directed to Chester A. Ar- 
thur, President of the United States, was 
read, united with and directed to be signed 
by the clerks and forwarded to him. 

The Board of Managers of Miami Valley 
College asked, through the Representative 
Committee, for a contribution to fit up the 
workshop connected with the institution. 
The meeting did not deem it proper to grant 
their request in a meeting capacity. 

Fifth-day, 29th.—The committee to consider 
the proposition from Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, as presented by the Representative Com- 
mittee, reported that after deliberation, with 
feelings of condescension and love, the sub- 
ject was commended tothe Yearly Meeting. 
After a pretty full expression of sentiment, 
the meeting united with the proposition 
from Baltimore Yearly Meeting and referred 
the whole subject to the Representative Com- 
mittee for action. 

A committee of a previous sitting proposed 
the fifty-four Friends for members of the 





Representative Committee, who were united 
with and, with those appointed by the Quar- 
terly Meetings, are to constitute that meet- 
ing the ensuing three years. They are to 
meet at the close of this meeting, also at 
Richmond at 8 o’clock on the morning of 
the Quarterly Meeting in Sixth month next 
and at 8 o'clock on the morning of next 
Yearly Meeting, to which it is to report. 

Fifth-day Afternoon.—The concern ex- 
pressed at a former sitting to visit meetings 
and isolated members failing to receive the 
sanction of women Friends, the object is 
abandoned for the present and the Friends 
who were appointed under that concern are 
released from the services as set forth in 
the minute. 

The committee to embody the exercises of 
the meeting, submitted the following as the 
result of their labors : 

“ At the meeting for worship on First-day 
we were instructed in contemplating the les- 
son in the account of the rich young man 
who said, ‘Good Master, what shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?’ Jesus first di- 
rected him to the alone source of goodness 
by the words, ‘Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good but one, that is God.’ 
And finally showed the necessity of keeping 
all our possessions in secondary place, hold- 
ing everything as stewards of the Most High 
and subject to His call for every work of 
righteousness, mercy and love. ‘Sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in Heaven; and come, 
take up thy cross and follow me.’ 

“The appropriateness, nay, the necessity, 
of the deepest solemn silence to the earnest 
worshipper was illustrated by the example 
of ordinary death-bed scenes. As the end 
draws near, those ministering to the wants of 
the dying pass from speech in ordinary tones 
to quiet whispers, and finally, as the deepest 
feelings are known, after all that kindness 
can suggest has been done and the last mo- 
ment is awaited, all, with one accord, become 
deeply silent. 

“We were admonished that beliefs and 
opinions are not religion, but that religion 
consists in purity, kindness, tenderness, mer- 
oy truth and faithfulness in righteousness. 

e were dipped into sympathy and tender 
feeling at the reference to the universal and 
sanctitying sorrow which now covers a 
mourning land and makes kindred all the 
nations of earth, on account of our country’s 
bereavement in the loss of our late President, 
whose life had in it so much of promise to 
the American people. May the id calamity 
be blessed to the preservation, improvement 
and strength of his successor, his countrymen 
and the world more widely. 
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“At the opening of the business meeting 
on Second-day a concern was felt that in 
all our doings we should endeavor to know 
the mind of Truth. The epistles which were 
read from the six Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond brought evidence that 
there remains a living seed, faithful to God, 
scattered abroad over the wide regions 
through which our Society is distributed—a 
power for good in the land. Our principles 
are the essence of all the true religion in 
the world. Can we let those principles fall ? 
Much concern was felt that we should do our 
full duty against the curse of strong drink, 
and that our members should take high 
ground and be good examples to our young 
people and all men against the unseemly 
use of tobacco—so filthy, so useless, so de- 
grading, so expensive. It was urged that in 
our warfare against these evils we should 
meet with but poor success through legal en- 
actments and forcible measures; that the 
heart must be reached and the inside made 
pure before we can expect cleanliness with- 
out. Earnest desires arose that all might 
avoid inconsiderate remarks about the com- 
munications of those who appear in the 
weighty and serious engagement of the min- 
istry, and that faults and shortcomings lon 
past and abandoned should not be Siiaoul 
to nor permitled to weaken the force of the 
rightful labors of exercised Friends. 

“Much solicitude and concern was mani- 
fest for the strength and encouragement of 
Friends and friendly people in remote and 
isolated places, inciting to efforts by the 
Yearly Meeting to render them such help as 
may be possible. 

“During the examination of the state 
of Society on Third-day, the meeting was 
baptized into a blessed oneness, in which was 
acknowledged our obligation to perform the 
: Sotesohte Service’ of meeting to worshi 
our Father in Heaven to whom we owe all 
things; and thanksgiving and praise went 
- from many hearts for the blessed favors 
of the occasion. 

“The high estimate which our earl 
Friends placed upon the principles whic 
they espoused, and for which they suffered, 
was brought to view, and we were feelingly 
urged not to let those principles fall to the 
ground. There is no higher doctrine than 
that of the inward Light, which will lead 
into all truth those who believe in it and 
walk in it. If we love our Father in Hea- 
ven, we shall have love one for another, 
under which our meetings would be well 
attended, the helping hand would go forth to 
all in need, and our disciplinary meetings 
would be fully maintained as organs for the 
care of the Society, the promotion of its liy- 


ing doctrines and the dissemination of the 
precious principles of truth. Parents and 
elderly Friends were invited to self-examina- 
tion as to whether their duties to their chil- 
dren and the young, in precept and example, 
have not been too much neglected, and it 
was felt that parents should be careful not. 
to leave, for too slight cause, their children 
at home, or otherwise employed, while they 
themselves were attending and enjoying our 
meetings. And the young were feelingly 
entreated, by those who testified to their own 
happy. experience in so doing, to be diligent. 
in their attendance of meetings, and in all 
things to ‘be about the Father’s business,’ 
which consists greatly in faithfulness to lit- 
tle requirements. To the faithful in little 
things alone will great things be entrusted. 

“ Faithfulness against intemperance, the 
crying evil of our day, was much dwelt 
upon ; and while each was left at liberty to 
work in any field within the limits-of truth, 
it was urged that the best remedy is the 
power of God in the human soul. 

“On the subject of a hireling ministry 
much unity of sentiment prevailed. The 
making of ministry an object of merchandise 
was fully condemned, and a free Gospel min- 
istry alone approved ; but it was owned that 
many who minister in other societies and 
receive such aid from their fellow-members 
as their necessities require and is freely 
given, are nevertheless owned of God as, in 
their measure, true ministers of the Gospel 
of life, often recognizing, owning and teach- 
ing the precious doctrine of the ministration 
of the Spirit. It was owned to be cause of 
rejoicing that many among mankind abroad 
are coming to a recognition of the precious 
principles of our Society—precious, not be- 
cause they are ours, but because they are 
those of the ever-blessed Truth. 

“At the meeting for worship on Fourth- 
day, the necessity and excellence of simple 
obedience was dwelt upon. Naaman, the Sy- 
rian, was healed when he yielded to the sim- 
ple command, ‘Wash in Jordan.’ ‘ He hath 
shown thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God.’ ‘Obedience is better 
than sacrifice.’ The precious Gospel invita- 
tion, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
was dwelt upon, and it was said that God 
never created a soul that He did not design 
to bless—but we can be blessed only through 
obedience; and at our best estates are never 
safe from sin, save through watehfulness unto 
prayer. Away with the doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation—that we are saved by mere belief and 
cannot sin. The Christian journey of life 
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was illustrated by the figure of an inclined 
plane on which the journey is forever up- 


‘ward,in obedience to the constant call to 


every soul, as to John on the Isle of Patmos, 
to ‘Come up higher.’ Thus advanced the 
great reformer, Martin Luther, when upon 
his knees, to purchase indulgence for sin, he 
was climbing in Rome the stone stairway, 
said to have led to Pilate’s house, and was 
arrested midway when the Light of Truth 
illumined his soul, and he arose from his 
knees exclaiming, ‘The just shall live by 
faith.’ Two weeks thereafter the Pope’s in- 
dulgences were made into a bonfire in the 
study of Luther’s abode. 


“In the afternoon the reading of a memo- 
rial, sent to this meeting for approval, con- 
cerning our deceased Friend, Rebecca H. 
Winder, renewed precious recollections of 
her and many testified to her virtue and ex- 
cellence, recalling the language, ‘ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.’ 


“On Fifth-day, while considering the pro- 
position to join with other Yearly Meetings, 
through their Representative or other com- 
mittee, for more effective and wider work in 
fields of benevolent and humane labor, we 
were touched with the account given of work 
in these fields in Illinois, and notably the 
statement that many well-inclined prisoners 
at the close of their terms of confinement, 
had been met at the very gates of the pen- 
iteutiary and taken in charge in the spirit of 
love, furnished with employment, and were 
now deing well—happy themselves and use- 
ful to their fellows. Also that improvement 
has already resulted, and much more is prom- 
ised, in the condition of the prisons of the 
State as a result of this kind of labor. And 
we were exhorted to go to work in the true 
spirit of the Gospel, that we might live and 
not die, grow and not diminish. That it may 
still be said, as it often hath been said hither- 
to by observing men abroad in the world, 
‘Some of the best men in the world for prac- 


tical usefulness have been produced by the 


Society of Friends.’ ” 


With thankful hearts for the abounding of 
the Father’s love among us during our seve- 
ral sittings, and with fervent desires that His 
presence me continue with us, we conclude, 
to meet at Waynesville, Ohio, at the usual 
time and place, if in accordance with Divine 
wisdom. Davis Furnas, Clerk. 





THE accustomed performance of duty gives 
strength in times of trial. 





JOHN WOOLMAN. 


It is instructive to note with what interest 
the great world refers, after long periods of 
indifference, to the services and the experi- 
ences of those holy, devoted servants of the 
Highest, who in the midst of the general 
moral blindness of their times were willing 
to follow that hand Divine which led them 
to denounce earnestly the sins and follies of 
their own generation. It is now remem- 
bered that as early asthe year 1756, John 
Woolman, of New Jersey, an eminent 
minister of the Society of Friends, was con- 
spicuous as a consistent denouncer of Amer- 
ican slavery as it then existed under British 
rule, or at least British tolerance, in this por- 
tion of the vast colonial empire of England. 

He was at this time in the prime of early 
manhood, being only in his thirty-sixth year, 
and his experience had already been so rich 
in illustrations of the goodness of God that 
he deemed it well to commence the remarka- - 
ble autobiography which has long been of 
such interest to those who are able to appre- 
ciate the sublimity of such a soul as his, when 
it is utterly consecrated to the work of God, 
and to the uplifting of those righteous princi- 
ples which restore mankind to the Divine 
image. 

He had at this time passed by the slippery 
paths of youth, and his sweet and gracious 
childhood was followed by a maturity of such 
simple holiness and such heroic steadfastness 
to apprehended duty that he was indeed 
worthy to go forth clad in the panoply of 
heavenly wisdom, and rebuke in the name of 
the Highest the sins of his generation. 

Charles T. Congden, in the New York 
Tribune, thus details some of the experiences 
and the testimony-bearing of this saintly 
man as he himself records them in his auto- 
biography. Eps. 

“ The spirit took him to Virginia, and here 
he was troubled because he could not consci- 
entiously ‘eat, drink and lodge free of cost 
with people who lived in ease on the hard 
labor of their slaves.’ The trade of import- 
ing slaves from theif native country also. 
touched him. He ‘saw a dark gloominess 
hanging over the land,’ and was sure that 
‘the consequence would be grievous to pos- 
terity.’ This was in 1746. The consequences 
came about a century afterward, as we who are 
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living have good reason to know. Coming 
ack from Carolina, he put his observations 
on slavery in writing, and showed them to 
his father, in his last sickness. ‘I have,’ 
said the dying old man, ‘all along been’ 
deeply afflicted with the oppression of the 
poor negroes; and now, at last, my concern 
for them is as great as ever.’ From that time 
forth John Woolman continued to bear his 
testimony against slave-holding, especially by 
Friends. He published the above mentioned 
MS., and dispersed it among members of the 
Society ; and he would not draft any will by 
which slaves were to be devised. One ‘an- 
cient man of good esteem’ came to him 
to write a will disposing of negroes, but 
Woolman still refused. A second applica- 
tion found him persistent, and the ‘ancient 
man’ concluded to manumit his slaves. ‘I 
then,’ says John Woolman, rather triumph- 
antly for a Quaker, ‘ wrote his will.’ . . 

“In 1760 Woolman, having for some time 
‘felt a sympathy for Friends eastward,’ visit- 
ed among other places the slave-trading and 
slave-holding town of Newport in Rhode Is- 
land, where he did not fail to enter his testi- 
mony against both practices, although he 
found the task unpleasant. He learned that 
a large number of slaves had recently been 
imported and were then ‘on sale by a mem- 
ber of our Society.’ This so affected him 
that ‘his appetite failed, and he grew out- 
wardly wake He quotes from Habakkuk : 
‘When I heard my belly tremble, my lips 
quivered, I sisi: in myself, that I might 
rest in the day of trouble.’ He prepared un- 
der stress of duty a memorial to the General 
Assembly which he left with Friends, ‘ to pro- 
ceed in it as they believed best.’ He remon- 
strated again and again with Friends who 
held slaves, and several of them expressed a 
concern ‘as to the manner of disposing of 
them after decease.’ With this rather poor 
consolation John Woolman was fain to rest 
content. In 1762 he published a continua- 
tion of his work, called ‘Considerations on 
Keeping Negroes.’ The Yearly Meeting, to 
its credit, offered to pay for the printing, but 
Woolman ‘ was most easy to publish it at his 
own expense.’ He sent some copies to Vir- 
ginia, New York and Newport, and kept 
some to give away, ‘ where there appeared a 
prospect of service.” . ; ‘ : 

“ He also visited the Indian tribes in Penn- 
sylvania, and believed that they understood 
his preaching in English, without the aid of 


- interpreters, ‘the Holy Ghost working on 


some hearts to edification where all the words 
were not understood.’ When Woolman some 
time after went upon a religious visit to the 
eastern shore of Maryland, he traveled on 
foot that ‘by so traveling he might have a 


more lively feeling of the condition of the op- 
pressed slaves, and set an example of lowli- 
ness before the eyes of their masters.’ ‘Though 
traveling on foot,’ he says, ‘ was wearisome to 
my body, yet it was agreeable to the state of 
my mind. Being weakly, I was covered with 
sorrow and heaviness, on account of the pre- 
vailing spirit of this world, by which customs 
grievous and oppressive are introduced on the 
one hand, and pride and wantonness on the 
other.’ : 

“ A single instance will show how conscien- 
tious Woolman was upon the point of slave- 
ry. It was a custom in New Jersey to detain 
young negroes in service until they were 
thirty years of age without wages. This was 
done because those emancipating blacks were 
bound to maintain them should they need re- 
lief. Woolman, being executor of a will, 
yielded to this custom, sold a negro lad and 
applied the money to the use of the estate. 
Long after, this transaction filled him with 
abasement of mind and he executed a bond 
to pay the man to whom the lad was sold 
what to candid men might appear equitable 
for the last four and a half years of his time 
in case the said youth should be living and 
in a condition likely to provide comfortably 
for himself. He gave up going to the West 
Indies because he could not go in a vessel un- 
tainted by carrying the products of slave in- 
dustry. In 1772 he went to England. The 
circumstances of his engaging his passage are 
rather curious. He observed on the outside 
of that part of the ship where the cabin was, 
‘sundry sorts of carved work and imagery ; 
in the cabin he observed some superfluity of 
workmanship of various sorts.’ He feared 
that ‘the moneys received from the passengers 
were calculated to defray the cost of these 
superfluities.. Woolman compromised the 
matter by engaging a passage in the steerage. 
During the voyage, the passengers invited 
him to visit them in the cabin, and against 
this he felt no inward movement. Nothing 
was too high or too low for Woolman’s sym- 
pathy, and he notes in his journal that four- 
teen of the fowls taken by the passengers for 
their sea store perished by the waves break- 
ing over the quarter deck. This caused him 
to remember the Fountain of Goodness, who 
gave being to all creatures, and whose love 
extends to caring for sparrows. He also 
pitied the sailors at sea, as he had pitied the 
slaves on land. The condition of the mari- 
ners awakened his pity, and he concluded that 
the conveyance of merchandise across the 
ocean was attended with lamentable corrup- 
tions. He saw clearly that Friends should 
‘promote the seafaring life no further than 
that spirit, which leads into all truth, attends 
us in our proceedings.’ 
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“Arrived in London, Woolman went straight- 
way to the Yearly Meeting, which chanced 
to be in session. Afterward he traveled 
through England, and everywhere he went 
he felt the promptings of the same sweet hu- 
manity which had marked all his life. Eve- 
rywhere he inquired respecting the prices 
which poor men were required to pay for 
provisions and the rents which they paid for 
shelter. ‘Wood for fire,’ he says, ‘is very 
scarce and dear; coal in some places two 
shillings and sixpence per hundred weight ; 
but near the pits not quarter so much. O 
may the wealthy consider the poor! The 
stage coaches were driven at such a rapid 
rate that the horses were killed or blinded. 
The post-boys were sometimes frozen to death. 
Poor people lived upon bread and water, 
and many children were not taught to read. 
Woolman appears still to have traveled on 
foot. He did not feel free to journey in the 
stage-coaches, nor indeed to send letters by 
these posts, because ‘in the long winter nights 
the poor boys suffer so much.’ He had heard 
of this before leaving America, and had cau- 
tioned his friends not to send him any letters 
by post on any common occasion. Worst of 
all, he found the English Friends ‘ mixed 
with the world in various sorts of traffic car- 
ried on in impure channels. Great is the 
trade to Africa for slaves.’ Members of the 
Society worked in superfluities, and bought 
and sold them, and fell into their use in dress 
and in the furniture of their houses. When 
Woolman was entertained in some of these 
dwellings, he found ‘sundry things about 
them that had the appearance of outward 
greatness.’ Ways opened for conversation on 
such points, and Woolman frankly bore his 
testimony against ostentation and vain show. 


“Woolman continued to travel from this 
meeting to the other in England, and hints 
that he sometimes knew poverty, but was 
graciously supported to keep in the patience. 
One scruple still possessed his soul; it was 
the old one against dyed cloth. Dyes he con- 
ceived were invented to hide dirt, and his de- 
sire was that ‘ people might come into clean- 
liness of spirit, cleanness of person and clean- 
ness about their homes and garments. 

But the time was at hand when he was to 
cease from all his journeyings, and to gaze 
with unfilmed eyes upon the glories which 
had sometimes visited his earthly slumbers. 
In his wanderings, he had come to the city 
of York. The reader will remember his 
scruples about being inoculated for the small- 
pox, and it was curious that he should die of 
that disease. He at first refused to have a 
doctor’s advice, as he stood wholly resigned 
to God’s will, but he finally permitted a 
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young apothecary, who came of his own ac- 
cord, to prescribe, stipulating that he should 
be given no medicines which were the product 
of slavery. The Friends are very careful to 
prea the testimonies of those of their god- 
y brethren who are at the point of death. 
When the last hour came to Woolman, far 
away from his wife and family and the old 
New Jersey home, he exhibited a touching 
spirit of resignation. The trial, he said, was 
made easy to him, and he cried out, ‘ My 
Father! my Father! how comfortable art 
Thou to my soul.’ He had labored to do 
what was required of him, and in the remem- 
brance of this was peace. He was fifty-two 
years old when he died, on the 7th of Tenth 
month, 1772, and he had been an approved 
minister for thirty of those years. ° 

“We may smile at a conscientiousness so 
scrupulous that the color of a garment 
alarmed it; but surely this was better than 
that inert stolidity or that diabolically inge- 
nious casuistry with which, in our own time, 
men of large religious professions and, ac- 
cording to their own estimate, of exceeding 
honesty, defended or extenuated human sla- 
very. When John Woolman raised his voice 
against that ‘sum of all villainies,’ it was the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Even 
the disciples of George Fox were then buying 
and selling men, and framing apologies for 
the abominable traffic. But to John Wool- 
man’s soul there had come a new revelation. 
He had heard it in the woods and fields of 
his rural home; the winds had whispered it | 
to him, and the birds whose song he loved so 
much had taught him the right and the bless- 
ing of liberty. He stood almost alone the 
champion of his oppressed and down-trodden 
fellow-men; and he stood stoutly. Others 
might tamper with the evil thing or try to 
keep terms with it, but there could be no tam- 
pering and no truce for him. He saw afar 
off, with wonderful clearness of vision, the 
day of retribution; he entreated and he 
warned, but those to whom he appealed were 
blinder than blind and deafer than deaf. He 
had long been sleeping under foreign skies 
when the tempest of war burst upon us, and 
the land lapsed into the agonies of civil war. 
As we congratulate ourselves upon the singu- 
lar Providence which has delivered us from 
a moral blight and a political absurdity, let 
us with veneration, and with an honor which 
he would have been the first to disclaim, re- 
call the memory of Woolman !” 





FEELING HURRIED. 


Probably nothing tires one so much as 
feeling hurried. When in the early morning 
the day’s affairs press on one’s attention 
beforehand, and there comes the wonder how 
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‘in the world everything is to be accomplished, 


when every interruption is received impa- 
tiently, and the clock is watched in distress 
as its moments flit past, then the mind tires 
the body. We are wrong to drive ourselves 
with whip and spur in this way. Each of 
us is promised strength for the day, and we 
must not wear ourselves out by crowding 
two days’ tasks into one. If only we can keep 
cool and calm, not allowing ourselves to be 
flustered, we shall be less wearied when 
we have reached the eventide. The children 
may be fractious, the servants trying, the 
friend we love may fail to visit us, the letter 
we expect may not arrive; but, if we can 
preserve our tranquility of soul and of demean- 
or, ot shall get through everything creditably. 
—Anon. 
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Aw APPEAL OF THE ALUMNI OF SWARTH- 
MORE CoLLEGE.— 
PHILADELPHIA, Tenth mo. 13th, 1881. 
At a meeting of the Alumni Association of 
Swarthmore College, held Tenth month 8th, 
it was determined that the Alumni should do 
all in their power to alleviate the distress of 
the College, occasioned by the destructive 
fire of the night of Ninth month 25th, and 
to further this object it was resolved to raise 
a fund by soliciting contributions from their 
own members, former students, and all friends 
of the College. 


The Board of Managers have issued an: 


appeal for aid, to be donated in subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock of the College at 
$25 per share, and, presuming that there are 
many who feel unable to purchase stock, but 
who, nevertheless, would gladly donate 
smaller sums to help the College in this, 
her hour of need, the Alumni earnestly ap- 
peal to such to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity by centributing to their fund, be 
the offering large or small. 

The library was completely destroyed, and 
it is proposed to use the money contributed 
in replacing, as far as possible, this very im- 
portant adjunct to the educational system 
of the College, as the Alumni feel that such 
a disposition will most appropriately supply 
the needs of their Alma Mater. 

As the object is such a worthy one, it is 


hoped that everybody will take an interest 

in making this fund as large as possible. 

All contributions will be promptly acknow- 

ledged if forwarded to William J. Hall, 

Treasurer, Box 681, West Chester, Pa.; or 

508 Minor street, Philadelphia. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Herman Hoopes, Chairman. 





Iniqurrous GRAIN SpEcuLatTions.—All 
who feel desirous for the conservation and 
the advancement of righteous principles in 
the conduct of business, as well as in all 
departments of human life, must have ob- 
served with strong disapproval the formid- 
able grain speculations which have charac- 
terized the present season. 

The policy pursued by the combination of 
dealers in cereals was to avail themselves 
of the disastrous drouth of the later sum- 
mer, which has seriously damaged the crops 
in the Middle and Western States. They 
have sought to control the market and dic- 
tate prices by locking up grain at Chicago 
and other points to. such an extent as to 
prevent the self-regulation of the value of 
the product of the country. 

But the natural course of the grain pro- 
duct has been too strong for the selfish and 
unprincipled combination of dealers to re- 
strain it, and the action of the speculators 
now threatens to become ruinous to their 
own interests. The known scarcity of grain 
has induced extraordinary economy, both on 
the part of the consumer and the producer, 
and there has been less waste than in years 
of abundance. At the same time, the high 
prices have drawn into the stream of trade 
many minor supplies that do not usually 
find their way to the market. “The corners 
have been swept up, the stock brought over 
from last year has been marketed, and the 
stock to be carried over to next year has 
been cut down to the lowest limit of safety.” 
It is like the loosening of the springs by 
the early warmth of the season, when myriad 
rills contribute their waters to swell the 
stream that carries them from the mountains, 
a mighty flood gathers in the channel, and, 
bursting the barriers of the frost, and break- 
ing up the solid embargo of the _ice, sweeps 
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all before it as it seeks the sea, carrying 
destruction and desolation in its course. So 
breaks up the great embargo upon grain, 
and those interested in the grain specula- 
tion are in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the bursting of the thrall in which they 
have held the market. 

Perhaps this is the right time to remind our 
own people of the excellent limitations of 
our Discipline, and to question if Friends 
have been mindful to keep within them, in 
the face of strong temptation to do other- 
wise. 

We hope those of our communion have 
felt restrained from participating in meas- 
ares which involve levying an unjust tax 
upon consumers, to place wealth in the hands 
of those who have not earned it. Just now 
it is very easy to see how well it is “to avoid 
speculation, and to keep to moderation in 
trade or business.” 





Wuo was ResponstB_E ?—The calamitous 
fire at the Randolph Mills, in this city, on 
the night of the 12th inst., has brought sor- 
row and mourning to many humble homes. 
The humane and thoughtful ‘will now inquire 
carefully into the cause of the loss of life, and 
when the responsibility for the calamity is 
clearly pointed out, we trust that from this 
disaster wisdom will be gained which will 
avail to prevent such sacrifices in the future. 

If the cause of the fire was some defect in 
the electric lighting apparatus the defect 
should be well ascertained, if possible, and 
the fertile brains of our inventors will doubt- 
less be able to provide guards against a re- 
currence of parallel cases in manufacturing 
establishments. Says the Ledger of this city: 


‘One of the particular virtues of the electric 
light has been its assumed safety. In all sys- 
tems, whether by voltaic arc or incandescence, 
there is the danger, very remote apparently, 
that an accidental interruption of the ordi- 
nary path of the current may lead to the pas- 
sage of sparks between the wires if the latter 
are brought close together, and are not proper- 
ly insulated. The incandescent lamps are 
enclosed in sealed globes, so that they are not 
liable to set fire to inflammable gases or to 
an explosive mixture of dust and air known to 
be present in some mills. The Jablochkoff 
candles are also completely enclosed, though 
not sealed, and are as free as incandescent 
lamps from any danger of carbon yee being 
dropped from the lamps. The lights of other 
systems may be thus enclosed, but many of 


them are left open, and it might be possible 
for a piece of the white-hot carbon peneil to 
be thrown from them into inflammable mat- 
ter. Whether it would retain its heat long 
enough to be dangerous is at least doubtful, 
except when surrounded by highly inflam- 
mable materials, for the great heat of the 
voltaic arc lights is not so much in the carbon 
pencils themselves as in the fine particles of 
carbon driven from them and consumed in 
the are.”’ 

There should have been better means of 
escape provided, and the statement that the 
inmates of the mill found locked doors bar- 
ring their exit is astonishing. These points 
will be subjects of inquiry on the part of the 
proper authorities. That 22 out of the 40 
hands at work in the mill should have been 
killed or seriously injured, in the early even- 
ing in a populous neighborhood, is perhaps 
without precedent. 





CHILpREN’s LirERATURE.— Abby Sage 
Richardson, in a recent essay in the Chris- 
tian Register has some wise things to say in 


‘advocacy of permitting children to read books 


at will which are supposed to be quite above 
their comprehension.: Her idea is that such 
books cultivate the imaginative or creative 
faculty in the mind much more than do those 
which are prepared especially for the mind 
of childhood. She mentions ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” and the Old Testament as having 
been to her very attractive reading apart 
from any religious teaching they were to be 
valued for. Some things in literature which 
were supposed to be humorous failed of their 
comical purpose, but moved the serious sym- 
pathy of the ingenuous little girl. The bal- 
lad of John Gilpin was to her a tragedy rather 
than a comedy. She adds: 


‘‘An anxious mother asked me the other day 
if it were not best to forbid her child to read 
some old classic of our literature, because she 
was not old enough to understand it? 

“Forbid it! No, indeed! What if the child 
does not understand just as you understand, 
or just as the scholar understands. She will 
take it after her own fashion, and she will find 
room for her imagination to move in. And, 
when it has been absorbed into the mind, it 
will stay there, and in later life it will come 
back with new meaning. The child who 
reads some of the grand passages in poetry be- 
fore she has got the Gradgrind idea of explain- 
ing everything will feel a meaning and ma- 
jesty in the lines, even when they are not 
clear to their full depths. There are lines in 
the great poets, carried in the memory from 
childhood, which take on new and added 
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meanings year after year. Did their meaning 
satisfy us less as children than now, when 
— and experience have added so much to 

‘“‘ Trust me, for I speak from my own knowl- 
edge. Those children who read in youth much 
that they do not understand lay in stores for 
later years, which are rich an 


deep for the 
mind to feed upon. 


Much that is not at first 
entirely revealed to the child’s understandin 
is far better food for it than the ephemera 
stuff which serves only for amusement, and 
can take no deep root in the mind.” 





MARRIED. 


JOHNSON — FURMAN.— On Fifth-day, 
Tenth month 13th, 1881, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Joseph B., son of George K. Johnson, to 
Anna C., daughter of Samuel T. Furman, all 
of Philadelphia. 


CALVERT—CALEY.—On the evening of 
Tenth month 12th, 1881, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Newtown, Del. co., Pa., William R. Calvert 
to Emma Caley. 


ER 





DIED. 


BUNTING.—On Tenth month 15th, 1881, 
Lizzie M., daughter of J. Ridgway and Mary 
M. Bunting and grandchild of Susan L. and 
the late Samuel Bunting, of Darby, aged 
7 years and 3 months. 


MEAD.—Of consumption, on the morning 
Eighth month 24th, 1881, at her home, in Bel- 
mont co., Ohio, Phebe G. Mead, in the 61st 
year of her age. 

She leaves a husband, seven children and a 
large circle of friends to mourn her loss. She 
was for many years an Elder and a faithful 
attender of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

A. 


MERCER.—On Tenth month 9th, 1881, in 
Philadelphia, Howard K., son of Miller Mer- 
cer, in his 21st year. 


TROTH.—On Tenth month 7th, 1881, in 
Camden, N. J., Samuel Troth, aged 66 years. 








Ir is not by the mere number of our words 
and actions that we can most effectually 
serve the cause of God, and glorify His 
name. It is the temper in which they are 
done, rather than the mere multiplication of 
them, which gives them power. It was the 
remark of a good man, who had much expe- 
rience as a minister of the gospel, that “we 
mar the work of God by doing it in our own 
spirit.” 





REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


_ The following subscriptions and contribu- 
tions have been made since last report up to 
the 19th inst. : 














At least $100,000 will be required to make 


‘up the actual loss and place Swarthmore 
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where it stood before the fire. The prompt 
aid and co-operation are invoked, of all who 
are interested in the cause of education in 
the Society. 

Isaac H. CLoruier, 

Chairman of Finance Committee, 
801 Market street, Phila., Pa. 

Gro. L. Maris, 

Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Perhaps no other one fact is more apparent 
to the student of natural history than that 
all living things are growing towards some 
higher condition of existence—towards some 
period of vital activity, always in the future, 
in which their fullest structural and fune- 
tional activity shall be attained. To state 
this law in other words: nothing comes into 
being at first capable of fulfilling its highest 
function, that ability lying always in the 
future. 

Let us think a few minutes of this wonder- 
ful law; perhaps it may not be unprofitable. 
ee plant which springs from the earth, or 
spends its strange life in sea or air, illustrates 
this law, if we become acquainted with its 
history. The little moss, making green some 


istence as a simple green filament, which has 
grown out in wet places from the spore; then 
come little underground buds on these green 
filaments, and from these buds, and other 
places too, grow up little stems, which bear 
the cups to hold the golden spores, all the 
perfected parts now covered with decorations 
and colors too delicate and beautiful for words 
to tell. Infancy, childhood, youth, manhood 
and ripe age are the steps of development in 
the moss before one spore can be formed to con- 
tain and represent its fullest life: just as sim- 
ilar periods have marked the ripening of the 
wisest prophet or apostle, before they could 
shed their golden spores of thought to simi- 
larly make green and glad many experiences 
in human life. That science should give these 
things different names has no significance 
just now. There is a meaning beyond words 
and back of things. ; 
‘‘Great are the symbols of being, but that 

which is symboled is greater ; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster ‘the 

inward creator: he 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back 

of the gift stands the giving; 

Back of the hand that receives, thrill the 

sensitive nerves of receiving.” 

It is so, too, in the animal series. The most 
vacant idiot, as well as the wisest and biggest 
man and woman now alive, were once lower 
in the scale of organization than tadpoles. 
Only a little speck of living matter, not half 













the size of the dots over the i’s in this paper, 


was our father and our mother. From such 
beginning have come every man and woman, 


anonymous at first, with not one cell or tissue 
in their body, at first capable of performing 
its fullest function. 
presides over and directs the growth and final 


But a wonderful law 


erfection of every living unit in our bodies. 
me will become bone, others muscle, others 


skin and digestive tissue, and thinking tissue 


or nerve cells, and so on; and all this trium- 
phal march of the living legions is silent and 
unconscious to us, The child, after he has 
breathed for about one year, tries to walk, but. 
his efforts at sustained locomotion, now en- 
grossingly conscious, are ludicrous or perilous 
enough. He tries to imitate the sounds of 
some older voice, but it resembles more the 
chirping of a young bird in the nest than the 
cultured human voice in fullest expression. 
But let the tread of years walk past, allow 
his living tissues to grow towards their full- 
est perfection of structure and function, 
and he will surely be found walking erect, in 
select companionship, whispering articulatel 
enough now all those sweet illusions or reali- 
ties of the heart, worth more in human life 
to them than all the wisdom of the future. 
Both lessons have been learned, to walk and 
to talk, and they goon equally automatically, 
our conscious self only directing the current. 
The limits of Friends’ Intelligencer space 
forbid the multiplication of illustrative ex- 
amples of the truth and unspeakable oar 
of this law. I can only hint at its signifi- 
cance, and that is enough for the intelligent. 
For others, well, it is hopeless. Those who 
can read and interpret the legible inscriptions. 
written all over the divine symbols of thin 
placed so thickly around us in this life wilh 
continue to know best who they are and 
whither they are going. The egotist who sees. 
a personality in every physical or mental 
pain, the enthusiast who would pervert divine 
wisdom to their own aims and wishes by 
ceaseless vocal solicitation, of which the 
world has had recent experience, all assume 
undue importance in the sublime order of 
living things. Not yet have they come into 
sweet harmony with the laws ordained to 
govern all things. The sensational and falla- 
cious teaching of many who assume to guide 
the religious thought of the people is one 
fruitful cause of this wide-spread egotism. 
Its natural counteraction may be found im 
the reverent but scientific nad of natural 
things until their sacred significance, accord- 
ing to Divine law, shall be clearly discov- 
ered. Then only, when living sweetly as only 
one minim in the crowd of life, can we say, 
“«Thy will, Father, not mine, be done.’ I can 
wait.” 


. 
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AMONG THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

‘We are indebted to “ The Student” for the 
‘following selection : 

It was a cold January morning when, by 
-candlelight, I swallowed my coffee quickly 
cand hastened out to keep my first appoint- 
ment with a German schoolmaster. Even in 
the streets of the city you might have learned 
‘that cold weather and dark mornings never 
‘interfered with the German school system ; 
for the weather was biting cold and ‘the 
morning as dark as any winter morn would 
‘be in the narrow streets of a city that lies 
along the same latitude with Hudson’s Bay 

«and Labrador. The city was just waking 
up. So early was it, indeed, that the lights 
still glimmered in the tall gabled houses 
which seemed to be still rubbing their eyes 
and blinking sleepily at each other across 
the marrow way. It was full half an hour 
ibefore sunrise, and yet, on all sides, great 
doors were slamming and the children were 
pouring out in swarms that never were match- 
ed except in Hamelin Town when the piper 
played. They ran in such throngs along the 
street that the air rang with the clatter of 
their little wooden shves. 

It was a lively sight. Blue-bloused peas- 
ants with baskets on their heads ; rosy-cheeked 
milk-maids shouting at the dogs which tugged 
their heavy carts ; bread-boys circled by their 
short blue skirts distributing the little cobble- 
stone “brodchens” or rolls—the only solids 
of a German breakfast; squads of soldiers 
tramping to and from their watches and sing- 
ing as they marched along; but everywhere, 
among peasants and milk-maids, bread-boys 
and helmets, on sidewalk and throngin 
through the street, were the hosts of schoo 
children. You could not mistake them if you 
‘would, for knapsacks were strapped upon the 
‘boys and satchels went dangling along with 
the mz-dens. 

The children were of all shades and sizes 
—from"sturdy boys and girls, already near 
the end of their schooling, down to dainty bits 
of flesh and blood that seemed to have just 
tumbled out of morning dimity and cradle 
blankets; from warm furs and quilted hoods 

and blessed little leggings that covered even 

the shoes, down to: bare heads and bare arms 
of wretched children who went shuffling and 

scuffling along in their loose wooden sabots. 

“ Half-past seven A. M., midwinter!” I 

said to myself, “ How would our children 

like such discipline as this?” But this is the 

law, and summer and winter, dark or light, 
every German scholar in the “ volk” or com- 
mon school must be in his seat at just eight 

o'clock. American children would raise a 

mutiny; but Germans are submissive souls, 
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I saw many a little fellow who had slept too 
long, and showed evidence of it by buttons 
that looked wistfully across to buttonholes, 
and by the remnant of his morning meal 
clutched in his fist and munched spasmodi- 
cally as he shivered through the streets. 

An easy and almost irresistible matter it 
was to follow the wake of these tramping 


i little regiments to the school, which soon 


appeared—a long, black brick structure, 
sandwitched in between respectable dwellings, 
and not a foot of space on either side of it. I 
rang the bell, and while hundreds of children 
hustled past me with sidelong, wondering 
glances, an old lady appeared and begged to 
know my wants. She was the “ Frau-Castel- 
lan” of the school, and lived with her family 
on the ground floor of the building. The 
light yet shone from her little room as I peeped 
within, and the lace curtains and red table- 
cloth gave it an air of comfortoble neat- 
ness. 

She showed me at once to the Head 
Masters’ apartments, the second habitation 
of every German schoolhouse. Here he has 
his office or study, his living room, kitchen, 
parlor and sleeping chambers; and here, per- 
haps, you find him in the midst of his family, 
which never is small in Germany, and happy, 


perchance among his books and the restless _ 


whining of a teething infant. In many 
cases you find that he speaks English, and 
French he always speaks, but better than 
both you find him like the most of Germans, 
possessed of a hearty politeness and shining 
with such sincerity that you feel yourself at 
ease immediately. 

Without delay, for the bell had struck 
eight, he led me through courts and corridors 
and stood before the door of Class VI for 
boys. Knocking, the door was opened and 
we entered. I was not prepared for what I 
saw. Instantly, as we stepped within, as if 
the hinges of that door was mysteriously 
connected with all those little bodies before 
me, the whole class rose like a unit to their 
feet, stood with folded arms, and greeted us 
with “Guten Morgen !” “ Zwei!” shouted the 
teacher, and with a precision which might 
have done credit to a regiment of veterans, 
click! went eighty little men down upon their 
seats again. Cadeaaiat a few minutes, the 
Head Master turned to go. Instantly again 
the school was on its feet. Bidding us good 
morning, he turned towards the class as well, 
and bowing, as if to his superiors, he said, 
“Good morning, little scholars.” 

“ Adieu, Herr Lehrer!” they all replied, 
and at another signal they sat with folded 
arms and awaited orders like a regiment. 

It must be remembered that these boys 


never grumble; although as I walked along | were between six and seven years old; that 


> 


‘ 


“large 
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they had been under training for about five 
months, and that in this room the school life 
begins. They enter at the age of six, rise 
year by year through class after class, until 
they have received a schooling of eight years’ 
duration. It may be more. If the boy is 
lazy he remains two years longer; but vis- 
ions of the army are, passed before the mind 
of every scholar, and it takes him only a 
short time to understand that his time of 
military service depends wholly on the stand- 
ing he has in school and the examination he 
passes at the end. “ One, two or three years’ 
service, just as you like,” says the teacher; 
and every boy jumps to his feet and shouts, 
“T’ll get a one year’s service if I work twenty- 
four hours a day.” No marking system is 
necessary in the face of such a marvelous 
incentive as this.. Every boy strains to the 
utmost to reach the one-year service, and no 
greater disgrace can befall a scholar of the 
public schools than to be hustled into a three 
years’ military course along with the peasantry 
and the coarsest blood of his land. 


The school began. LEighty fat-faced 
urchins sat before me in rows of fiveto a 
bench, each bench or desk being so construct- 
ed that the interior could be plainly seen by 


the teacher in front and many a hidden plot | P 


nipped ruthlessly in the bud. The teacher 
was not a grammar school girl graduate, not 
some capricious maiden weary of shop life or 
a for a “long path” to open, but a 
ne looking gentleman about thirty 
years of age. He was well educated, con- 
versed with me in French, and the teacher 
of the youngest class in the public schools, 
calling to my mind the strong words of Dr. 
Holland that “no man is too d or too 
great to teach a class of little chilren.” 


Bidding me to be seated and handing me 
what he called an “hour-plan” of studies he 
stepped out before the school and began. the 
lesson in religion. It was the first lesson of 
the day, although not necessarily the first on 
all days, for as I conned the planI saw reli- 
gion marked for four days a week at different 

ours. 


“Now, my children,” said the teacher, 


i“ who made this world of ours?” 


“ Beloved God!” they cried. 

“ And who is God ?” 

“ A spirit.” 

“ And where does he live ?” 

“There!” and eighty little fingers pointed 
upward. 

“ What did he make first ?” 

“ Light !” 

“ And where does the light come from ?” 

“The sun !” 

“ And who saw the sun this morning ?” 


“ Nobody,” said a positive youngster in the 
front row. 

“ And why ?” 

That was too much for them, and so the 
master explained it. 

“ And now, did any little boy with sharp 
ears hear the birds sing as he came along?” 

“No! no!” they answered. 

And then, when one inquisitive urchin 
asked if they all froze to death, this teacher 
caught up his question and told them how 
God’s care would brood over and keep the 
birds till spring came back again. 

In this manner he led them on—a class. of 
eighty boys—keeping them one long hour and . 
disgressing as skillfully as an old diplomatist 
to tell them stories, and keep their eyes all 
sparkling with interest. 

It was nothing less than a Sunday school 
planted firmly in the midst of the German 
system of education; the infant class of a 
study which, as I went from grade to grade, 
grew constantly into more importance, until, 
when they left the school, children found 
themselves fairly grounded in religion and 
possessing an excellent knowledge of Bible 
history. And throughout the whole hour of 
this morning lesson I looked in vain for a 
air of eyes that drooped or a face that 
looked listless. Nota muscle flagged, not an 
eye lost sight of the master, not an ear failed 
to catch the simple stories he told so 
charmingly. The secret of it may have 
been that in German schools religion is not: 
a careless exercise, tossed off in half a dozen 
minutes, and made the irksome beginning of 
daily duties; not a side affair to shirk or 
slight, or play with, but rather an earnest 
lesson, a solid part of the school curriculum, 
taught like other branches, studied like other 
branches, and claiming like other branches, 
its undivided hour of recitation. 

The hour was finished and a recess followed. 
Such is the wisdom and carefulness shown 
for the little children. At the end of each 
hour out they all run to a_play-ground, 
windows are thrown open, the fresh air comes 
rushing in, and a romp and tumble of five 
or ten minutes brings them back panting, 
fresh and rosy-cheeked, to the school room 
again, 

The lowest classes are detained in school 
through two sessions a day, each session being 
two hours long, and even this broken by a 
recess. It is long enough; and the memory 
of my primary school life of six hours a day, 
half of which was the refinement of misery, 
makes me shudder at this late day. The 
Germans have discovered how to make a 

rimary school a pleasure for the children. 

hey come at 8 o’clock, are kept continually 
busy until 10, come again at 2 and leave at 
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4. No lessons are studied in school, very few, 
indeed, at home. Hardly any text books 
are used, and those of the very simplest 
nature. Not a book is ever — for silent 
study during school hours, and not a minute 
is lost in either session by teacher or pupil. 
Most of the instruction is oral—or by means 
of a blackboard. These scholars of six 
summers had no writing books, yet they were 
all good writers; they had no grammar, yet 
even at this age they were learning to con- 
struct their language properly apd build 
words into sentences; they had no singing 
books, yet they sang the songs of Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. 
* And the most striking feature of the whole 
system is that from the minute a scholar en- 
ters the school room until he leaves it, he 
finds himself reciting. If the lessons are 
such that they cannot be learned at home then 
study and recitation are combined in one. 
Tf studying is required it must all be done 
out of school ; and the result is that every 
moment of school hours is consumed in re- 
citation, and consequently the one great 
source of idleness and weariness at once 
removed.—F. E. P. in Boston Advertiser. 





From the New York Tribune. 
JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 

Dr. J. G. Holland, well known as a man 
of letters and as Editor of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, died in this city Wednesday morn- 
ing about 7 o’clock. He was attacked by 
heart disease, and before his daughters could 
be summoned he expired. He had suffered 
for several years from angina pectoris, and 
he had long anticipated a sudden death. He 
returned from his summer home at Alex- 
andria Bay on the 5th inst, and was engaged 
daily in his editorial duties in the office of 
the Century ae until Tuesday. Wed- 
nesday morning he awoke about 6 o’clock, 
and talked cheerfully to Mrs. Holland, but 
while still in bed he suddenly began to strug- 
gle for breath and died almost immediately. 

Dr. Holland was born in Belchertown, 
Mass., on the 24th of July, 1819. His 

rents were in moderate circumstances, and 

is first education was obtained in the public 
school. He was anxious for a more liberal 
culture, and began to fit himself for college 
in the Northampton High School, but he 
was interrupted by a severe illness, and upon 
his recovery, after some school-keeping, he 
began the study of medicine. e was 


graduated M.D. from the Berkshire Medi- 
cal College in 1844, and began practice in 
oes His tastes were literary, and he 
contributed several poems to The Knicker- 
bocker Magazine and to The American Review. 
In 1847 he published for a few months, in 


Springfield, a literary periodical called The 
Bay State Courier. In 1848 he went to 
Richmond, Va., to teach in a private school, 
but was soon elected Superintendent of the 
public schools of Vicksburg, Miss. In March, 
1850, he returned to Springfield, and from 
1849 to 1856 he was part proprietor and one 
of the editors of that well-known newspaper, 
The Springfield Republican. Mr. Bowels 


found him an able coadjutor, and he doubt- - 


less contributed greatly to the prosperity of 
The Republican. r : re 

In 1854, Dr. Holland edited a volume of 
poems written by Mrs. D. E. G. Shepherd, 
thus begining his literary life with an act of 
kindness, which, as he became better known 
and acquired position and influence, he was 
glad to repeat whenever fit occasion offered. 
He published in 1855 a “History of Western 
Massachusetts” (2 vols. 12mo) which has 
been spoken of as “one of the most valuable 
contributions to American local history.” 
In 1857 aeaee his novel of “Bay Path.” 
He contributed to The Republican a series of 
papers signed “Max Mannering.” His 
“Letters to the Young,” printed in 1858 
under the pseudonym of “Timothy Titcomb,” 
hit the taste of that class of readers for which 
it was designed, and the book went through 
nine editions within a few months’ time. it 
was followed in the same year by “Bitter 
Sweet,” a poem which also went through 
many editions. In 1859 appeared “Gold 
Foil,” and in 1860 a novel entitled “Miss 
Gilbert’s Career.” In 1860 Dr. Holland also 
published “Lessons in Life”; in 1863 “Letters 
to the Joneses”; in .1865 “Plain Talk on 
Familiar Subjects”; in 1866 “The Life of 
Lincoln”; in 1867 “Kathrina,” a poem; in 
1872 “The Marble Prophecy”; in 1873 “Ar- 
thur Bonnicastle” and “Garnered Sheaves,” 
a collection of poems previously printed, and 
in 1874 ‘The Mistress of the Manse.” He 

ublished also “Sevenoaks” and “ Nicholas 
inturp.” 

Dr. Holland, in 1867, disposed of his 
property in The Springfield Republican, and 
during the following year he visited Europe. 
In 1870 he became Editor of Seribner’s 
Monthly, a magazine in the establishment of 
which he took a leading part. It is unneces- 


sary to dwell upon the great popularity of . 


this periodical, which from the start has been 
well printed, well edited and well illustrated. 
Dr. Holland’s own editorial contributions 
were principally comments upon current 
literary, political and social topics, and were 
marked by much independence of opinion 
and plainness of speech. Whatever may be 
the final estimate of Dr. Holland’s literary 
merits, it cannot be denied that whenever a 
question had a right and a wrong side he was 
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» magazine has always been very large. 
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always found upon the right. If he gave 
advice, it was almost always good, and his 
morals were none the worse because to some 
they appeared to becommonplace. He knew 
for whom he was writing, and he was more 
anxious to persuade than to startle them. He 
had no fondness for giving pain, and for 
young writers especially he had always a word 
of kindness and encouragement. He carried 
the amiability which made his own home 
happy into the business of his life, and never 
forgot, didactic as he was, that charity is 
better than censoriousness, and that criticism 
may sometimes be at once accurate and unjust 
Nothing which he wrote could make his 
readers worse—a great deal which he wrote 
ought at least to have made them better. 

Dr. Holland won considerable distinction 
and popularity as a lecturer, and continued 
in the field until compelled to abandon it by 
ill-health. A complete edition of his works 
has been in course of preparation and will 
soon be published. 

Dr. Holland married Elizabeth Chapin, of 
Springfield, when he was twenty-two years of 
age. He leaves two unmarried daughters 
and a son, Mr. Theodore Holland, who is a 
member of the senior class in Yale College. 

The popularity of Dr. Holland’s books is 
attested by their publishers’ figures. Of the 
“Titcomb Letters,” 61,000 copies have been 
sold; of “ Bitter Sweet,” 90,000; of “ Kath- 
rina,” 100,000, while the circulation of the 
Per- 


“\haps it is a better evidence of the ability 


x 


and industry of the painstaking and labor- 
ious man who is now at’rest than any of his 
books, or all of them together. Of course, 
Dr. Holland has had excellent assistance ; but 
to him the scheme of the magazine is attri- 
buted, and he had while abroad talked over 
the project with Roswell Smith. What he 
specially did in Seribner’s in the way of liter- 
ary work is known to all its readers, Nor 
is it often that a popularity like his is 
attained, with the class of which he is a 
favorite, without any sacrifice of good morals, 
or of good literary taste. His books have 
given pleasure and profit to a whole genera- 
tion of readers, and there is nothing in them 
offensive or unclean. His popularity was a 
wholesome one, and in this age that is saying 


’ a great deal. 
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t — be interesting to mention that the 
last publications from the pen of Dr. Holland 
was a sonnet on the death of President Gar- 
field, which appeared in The Tribune, and 
the propriety and feeling of which our 
readers will readily recall. 





SEEMING evil is sometimes substantial good. 
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BRAMBLE, 


The corn is reaped, the bare brown land 
Is sleeping in the sunshine bland 
Of late September time; 
Now, after harvest toil and mirth 
In restful calmness lies the earth, 
Like good lives past their prime. 


Red tints of Autumn touch the trees 

That rustle in the freshening breeze, 
And wave their branches strong ; 

From hillside meadows loud and clear, 

Comes, clarion-like, a note of cheer, 
The thrush’s thrilling song. 


The busy wild bee flitteth by, 

Where honeysuckle waves on high, 
And late clematis awn 

A fair brown butterfly floats round 

A bramble branch that on the ground 
Its dainty tangle throws. 


\ 
The lowly bramble, taking root 
In common hedgerows, bearing fruit 
For common hands to pull: 
A boon to travelers on the road,| 
It shows its gracious purple load 
With blossoms beautiful. 


White flowers like pearly-tinted snow, 

Fair foliage red with Autumn’s glow, 
Ripe fruit—on one fair spray ; 

Ab me! my heart, what beauty lives 

In lowliest things that Nature gives 
To blossom on our way. 


Ab me! my heart, what beauty shows 
In lowly lives that to their close 

Bloom sweetly out of sight; 
Meek hearts that seek not worldly praise, 
That find in life’s secluded ways 

Dear love and deep delight. 


Fair lives that have an humble root, 
Sweet lives that bear a gracious fruit, 
Yet keep their Spring-time flowers 
Upon the bough where fruit hangs ripe, 
And where the fading leaf is type 
Of life’s decaying hours. 


We meet them in our daily path 

These humble souls, and each one hath 
A beauty of its own ; 

A beauty born of duty done, 

Of silent vict’ries dumbly won, 
Of sorrow borne alone. 


And when the frosts of death fall chill 
On these fair lives, that blossom still, 
Though Summer-time is past, 
We, sighing, wish for quiet ways 
Wherein, like theirs, our shortening days 
Might blossom to the last! 
—All the Year Round. 





OLD BATTLE-FIELDS. 


ears of peace have stilled the battle- 
thunder, 
Wild grasses quiver where the fight was 


Long 


won ; 

Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 
Drop down white petals on the silent gun. 
For life is kind, and sweet things grow un- 

bidden, 
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Turning the scenes of strife to bloomy bow- 
ers ; 
One only knows what secrets may be hidden 
Beneath his cloud of flowers. 


Poor heart, above thy field of sorrow sighing 
For smitten faith and hope untimely slain, 
Leave thou the soil whereon thy dead are ly- 


ng 
To the soft sunlight and the cleansing rain. 
Love works in silence, hiding all the traces 
Of bitter conflict on the trampled sod ; 
And time shall show thee all life’s battle- 


places 
Veiled by the hand of God. 
—JI. L. Cosham, in Sunday Magazine. 


ITEMS. 


To THE regret and discontent of the greater 

rt of Venice, and of all her visitors, a steam- 

oat company has obtained power to run their 
boats on the Grand Canal. 

THE floods in the Northwest continue, and 
the mills and factories at Clinton, Davenport, 
Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls on the Upper 
Mississippi are stopped by the high water. 
The bridges on most of the smaller streams 
have been swept away. 

THE death of the eminent German botanist, 
Professor M. J. Schleiden, is announced. Pro- 
fessor Schleiden was born at Hamburg in 
1804, and turned his attention to botany after 
having studied law. He was Professor of Bot- 
any at Jena from 1839 to 1862, and of Vegeta- 
ble Chemistry and oe at Dorpat in 
1863 and 1864.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 

THE cultivation of rice in the Gulf section is 
annually assuming proportions of greater mag- 
nitude. Before the late war it nearly reached 
the yield of 200,000,000 bushels yearly. After 
the war its cultivation was resumed on a large 
scale, and in 1870 the harvest was about 74,- 
000,000 bushels. This year’s crop throughout 
the Gulf States will reach, so says a South 
Carolina journal, nearly 150,000,000 bushels. 

WHILE other nations of Europe and the 
United States have established stations around 
the north pole for the study of terrestrial mag- 
netism, France is about to establish one among 
the islands of Cape Horn. Credits for this 
purpose are to be asked of the Chambers, and 
it is anticipated that the expedition will go out 
in the same vessel that carries the astronomers 
deputed to observe the transit of Venus.— Pop. 
Sci. Monthly. 

IDLE LAND IN FRANCE.—Land in certain 
parts of France appears to be lying idle for 
want of hands to culivate it. The price of 
manual labor in the Cote d’Or has become so 
great that farm lands, and in some cases even 
vineyards, are for the time neglected alto- 
gether. Higher pay is to be had in towns in 
pursuits that are not so laborious as work in 
the vineyards, which requires laborers to be 
at their posts early and late. 

RoMAN TREASURES.—In an old Roman 
cemetery in Southern Italy have been found 
some curious and interesting objects. Among 
them are five urns with handles of odd shape, 
nine amphore with ornaments in relievo, 18 
eups of various shapes, four elegant drinking 
cups, 10 water pitchers with necks of triangu- 
lar shape, a collar of amber beads, an iron axe 
found at the side of a skeleton, a sword with 
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iron scabbard and bronze chain, and a torch 
holder made of bronze. 


No suBJECT is taught in the French prima- 
ry schools that is not deemed absolutely neces- 
sary for all citizens, and all the subjects which 
are to be studied by a boy at school are given 
to him in his first year therein. These are 
only six: Reading, writing, arithmetic 
French grammar, French history and eneral 
geography. The difference between the first 
and the third year is simply between an ele- 
mentary and a complete way of treating the 
same subject. The French way of rewarding 
a successful teacher is to promote him from a 

srovincial school to a Parisian one, or to make 
ee an inspector. 


NOTICES. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends who expect to attend the approach- 
ing Yearly Meeting are notified that the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad and its branches 
(east of Wheeling), also the Washington and 
Ohio and the Baltimore and Potomac roads 
will issue free return passes, as heretofore, to 
those coming over these roads. 

The undersigned, upon application, will 
furnish a ‘‘ card order’’ which, upon present- 
ation, will enable the holder to purchase from 
the ticket agents to whom it is addressed, be- 
fore leaving home, an ‘ Excursion Return 
Ticket”’ to Baltimore, over the Northern Cen- 
tral (south of Williamsport), the Pennsylva- 
nia, the United Roads of New Jersey and the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore. 

HENRY JANNEY, 
401 Druid Hill avenue; 
Epwp. STABLER, JR., 
“Sun Building,” 
Baltimore. 


The Western First-day School Union will 
meet at West Grove, Chester county, Pa., on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 29th, at io A.M., 
in Friends’ omer 8S 

. P. WILKINSON, Clerk. 











A meeting of the Burlington Quarterly 
Meeting Temperance Committee will be held 
in the Friends’ Meeting-house at Bordentown, 
N. J., on Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 4th, 1881, at 
2 0’clock P.M. Members of the Yearly Meet- 
ing Committee and all others interested in the 
cause of temperance are particularly invited 
to attend. FRANKLIN 8. ZELLEY, 

ELIZABETH ANN ROGERS, 
Clerks. 





Circular Meeting at Germantown (School 


*, 


{> 


street west of Main), First-day, Tenth month a 


23d,at3P.M. . 





The Co-operative Visiting Committee of 
Abington First-day School Union propose to 
hold a conference with the Friends at Gwyn- 
edd, at the close of their meeting on First-day, 
the 30th of the present month, in order to try 
and encourage them to establish a school at 
that place. Friends interested are invited to 
attend. The cars leave Third and Berks sts., 
First-day morning at 9.30 o’clock, arriving at 
Gwynedd station at 10.13, where carriages will 
meet Friends. C. Bonp. 








